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into one or other of her comedies. Wives as they Were (1797),, a
study of a pleasure-loving girl in high society, whose nobler qualities
are gradually developed by the inSuence of her father in disguise,
though quite as successful as her other comedies1, is a wholly
inadequate treatment of its theme when compared with the
powerful novel2 into which it was afterwards elaborated The most
typical of her domestic plays, Every one has his Fault (1793),
exhibits a series of ill-assorted or ill-judged marriages, from the
case of Lady Eleanor and Irwin, founded on Amelia, down to that
of the Placids, who quarrel incessantly, like the Dove manage in
The Brothers. While showing how domestic unhappiness embitters
or even depraves each character, Mrs Inchbald rises to legitimate
comedy, and almost reaches a tragic note in the scene where Irwin
waylays and robs Lord Xorland, his unforgiving father-in-law. But,
the public expected a happy issue out of all these afflictions ; so,
Mrs Inchbald invents a number of incidents which have not any
logical connection with either the plot or the characters, but which
brought tears into the eyes of her sentimental generation3. It
is worth noticing that the growing desire for glimpses of a less
conventional and prosaic Me influenced even Mrs Inchbald. In
To Marry or not to Marry, Sir Oswin's plans to wed the
beautiful but mysterious Hester, of unknown origin, are deranged
by the appearance of his mortal foe, the exile Lavensforth, The
fugitive, attended by his faithful black servant, is lurking in the
neighbourhood, bent on murder. Yet, when it transpires that
the two enemies are father and lover of the same girl, the vendetta
evaporates in a drawingroom reconciliation,
George Colman, son of the dramatist and theatre-manager of
the same name, displayed more ingenuity in giving a romantic
atmosphere to his conventional ideas. He had already produced
two musical comedies at the Hay* before, in 1787, he made his name
at that theatre with LJde and Yarico. Inkle, the respectable,
citybred youth, is conveying his betrothed Narcissa back to her
father, the wealthy governor of Barbadoes. Oa the voyage, he
and his comic attendant Trudge are accidentally left on an island
where they are saved from cannibals by two native women, with
i It bad a nm of twenty-four nights*
* A Simpie Story, see post, chap, nn of the present volume,
3  E.g., act v, sc. 1: Norland, while still unreconciled to his danghter, has adopted
her lost son*    The prn^ll boy appears on the stage and intuitively recognises his
mother.
4  Two to Ont (1784) and Turk and no Turk (1785).